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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


In the year 1701, being then resident at 
Barking, he frequently visited that, and the 
neighboring meetings at, Wanstead, Plaistow, Xe. 
to his own spiritual consolation ; and to the re- 
freshment and strengthening of others, to whom 
it was frequently with him to drop a word in sea- 
son, exhorting all to an humble and patient 
waiting upon God, that they might come to wit- 
ness the profession of truth in themselves. 

Having mentioned Alice Hays, we shall ob- 
serve, that she was a faithful and zealous wo- 
man, one who had large experience of the gra- 
cious dealings of God with her own soul, and 
was- from thence enabled to testify of his good- 
ness unto others. R. C. hada just value for 
her Christian conversation, and they sometimes 
held a correspondence by letters; one of his to 
her was as follows: 


Esteemed friend Alice Hays, 


Yesterday my heart was broken and melted 
before the Lord, both in silent waiting and tes- 
timony ata little meeting in Barking. I can 
say by good experience, blessed be the name of 
the Lord forever, it was a sweet and precions 
meeting to my poor soul, which was dry and 
hard before; but behold, as I was helped to be 
in a true travail before him, sensible in measure 
of my want of him, and panting and thirsting 
after him, he was pleased to appear in power 
‘and glory, and the earth trembled, the hills 
melted like wax, and the dry ground was turned 
into water-springs. When I felt myself to be 
nothing without him, he filled my treasure, and 
caused my soul to inherit substance ; gracious is 
the Lord, and full of compassion. The travail- 
ing seed of Jacob never sought his face in vain. 
The Lord hath begot a weighty concern upon 
me for the daughter of Zion, for the vineyard 
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which his own right hand hath planted, thatitmay 
flourish and bring forth grapes to the honor of 
his excellent name ; and to call upon those that 
make mention of the Lord, “keep ye not silence, 
and give him no rest, till he establish, and till 
he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

The reading of thy acceptable letter, which I 
received this day, brings these things fresh into 
my remembrance ; for I feel the love of the Lord 
is to thee, and in a sense of that love, which 
streams from the fountain, my soul dearly salutes 
thee, and cries to the God of my life for thee, 
that as he hath enabled thee to bear a noble 
testimony to his blessed truth, both by word, do- 
ing and suffering ; so he would keep thee faith- 
ful unto the death, that thou mayest come to en- 
joy the glorious crown of everlasting life. 

My soul rejoices in the Lord, for the fellow- 
ship I have with thee, in that which is the root 
and centre of unity, the light and grace that 
comes by Jesus Christ. 0, blessed fellowship, 
into which the dark and the defiled do not enter! 
O, sweet and comfortable communion, when dis- 
tant in person, we are present in spirit! Life 
often flows and circulates after a secret and in- 
visible, yet sensible sympathizing manner when 
we neither see one another with the visible eye, 
nor hold any letter correspondence, 

Many living invitations I have had from 
friends, to several places; and if I might have 
gratified them, or satisfied my own natural incli- 
nations, I should have gone; but I dare not be 
disobedient tomy leader and commander. The 
post that he has assigned me, I must keep to, 
till he calls me from it. I desire I may neither 
run before, nor stay behind my guide. 

My dear friend, travel, travel with me, and 
for me ; the vision is yet for an appointed time. 
Blessed are they who live by faith. Thus with 
my dear love to thee, and all faithful Friends, 
I remain, 





Thy assured friend, 
RIcHARD CLARIDGE. 


Barking, the 9th of the 3d month, 1701. 


As a concern increased upon his mind, for the 
prosperity and spreading of truth in general, so 
also for the particular peace and welfare of the 
seciety with whom he walked, that gospel order 
and discipline might be kept up, and brotherly 
love and unity maintained. This induced him 
to write the fullowing letter to the Monthly 
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Meeting to which he belonged, desiring it might 
be read therein, viz., 


To the Monthly Meeting at Barking, on the 6th 
of the 3d month, 1701. 


Dear brethren and sisters, 


The salutation of tender love and affection in 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, unto every 
one of you. I could not be present with you in 
person at this meeting, by reason of some occa- 
sions that required my being at London; and 
therefore feeling a weighty concern upon my 
spirit, for the blessed truth, and the prosperity 
of it amongst you, which the enemy by his wiles 
and stratagems is laboring to obstruct, I have 
sent you this epistle, in the openings of the love 
of God, to stir up the pure mind by way of re- 
membrance, to watch against that whieh tends 
to division, and is not of the truth; for the 
truth is for unity and charity, and against all 
discord and variance. 

My heart’s desire and prayer to God for all of 
you is, that grace, mercy, truth and peace may 
be multiplied in you, and to you; and that in 
this, and all your solemn meetings, you may be 
gathered to the Lord’s living power, in each in- 
dividual, waiting low in your minds, to feel that 
to arise, and to have the dominion over all, that 
would either openly oppose, or secretly under- 
mine it. 

Now if we wait low to feel this heavenly pow- 
er to arise, and are obedient to it, we shall come 
to experience safety and preservation from all 
the attempts of the adversary; our strength lies 
in our waiting, and our waiting in the power of 
God. O gather, gather, my dear friends, to the 
divine power! Let this arise and go before us; 
let this be our leader and commander, and the 
enemy shall flee away. For though he would 
draw us into many words, and into vain jangling, 
which are the fruits of that wisdom which is not 
from above, but is fleshly and sensual; yet he 
shall not be able to accomplish his end ; for the 
awe and dread of the everlasting God will be 
upon us, and we shail know a stay to our minds, 
and a bridle to our tongues, so that we shall not 
think our own thoughts, nor speak in our own 
wills, but both our thoughts and words, yea, our 
silence also, will be in subjection to Christ Je- 
sus, who is the wisdom and power of God. And 
here, as we keep and abide, there will be no 
seeking to be one over another, but to be one 
under another ; serving one another in love, stri- 
ving together for the hope of the gospel, and 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

The church in Christ Jesus is a spiritual 
body, or society, and hath many members, and 
those of several growths, and for several servi- 
ces; but the diversity of growths and services are 
all from the same spiritual head, even Christ 
himself, who assigns every member his place 
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and service, and dispenseth to every one as he 
pleaseth, for his glory, and the good and edifica- 
tion of the body. 

And as we wait to know, and keep our places _ 
in the truth, there will be no upraiding one 
another; no uncovering one another’s weakness 
or nakedness, nor respect of persons or faces in 
judgment; but we shall love one another, and 
bear with one another; the fathers with the 
children, and the children with the fathers ; the 
strong with the weak, and the weak with the 
strong. So that there will be no schism in the 
body, but the members will have the same care 
one of another, whether it be eye, head, hand, 
or feet; yea, those very members which seem to 
be less honorable, and more feeble, will be 
thought necessary. 

My dear brethren and sisters, 

- My heart is full of love to every one of you, 
and to all the precious and elect seed of God. If 
we are faithful to that which he hath manifested 
to us, in our respective measures, he will be faith- 
ful to us; for he is faithful who hath promised, 
Heb. x. 23. Those words 2 Chron. xv. 1, 2, are 
often with me, and I recommend them to youas 
to my own soul: “The spirit of God came upon 
Azariah the son of Oded, and he went out to 
meet Asa, and said unto him, hear ye me Asa, 
and all Judah and Benjamin, the Lord is with 
you, while ye be with him; and if ye seek him, 
he will be found of you; but if ye forsake him 
he will forsake you.” I beseech you, suffer the 
word of exhortation, though from one of the 
least of the many thousands in the camp of Is. 
rael. I can truly say, [have no one particular 
in mine eye, more than another ; but I do reckon 
myself concerned in it, as much’ as any of you. 
For if unfaithfulness should prevail over me, 
which I trust God in his mercy will preserve me 
from, my latter end would be worse than my be- 
ginning ; and it had been better for me not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than af- 
ter I have known it, to turn from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto me. But blessed for- 
ever be the name of the Lord, I know it to be a 
strong tower, and as I resort unto it, there I find 
safety. The Lord keep me, and every one of ug 
in a low, humble, and self-denying frame of spi- 
rit, and direct our hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ in his in- 
ward appearance, by his light and spirit, that we 
may be preserved by the power of God, through 

faith unto salvation. This is the cry and travel of, 
Your brother and companion, in 4 

The testimony of Jesus Christ, 
RicHaRD CLARIDGE. 

Barking, the 5th of the 3d month, 1701. 


To be continued. 


O the extent of “Thy will be done on earth.” 
It demolishes all murmurings under all events 
great or small. JouNn Rutty. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ELIAS HICKS’ JOURNAL. 


4th mo. 6th, 1815.—1 turned my face home- 
ward, having a meeting at Newtown Kilns, at 
the eleventh hour, and another in the town at 
evening. They, were favored seasons ; although 
the latter was somewhat interrupted at the close, 
by a hireling minister, of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, who took some exceptions to the doc- 
trines delivered respecting water baptism, impu- 
tative righteousness, and the hire of ministers. 
The arguments he advanced in support of these 
appeared very weak, being unfounded and falla- 
cious ; and the scripture passages which he quo. 
ted to prove his positions, were in direct opposi- 
tion thereto. For his proof of water baptism, 
he made use of the doctrine of the apostle Paul; 
and especially that part wherein he thanks God 
that hefiad baptised butavery small number, pos- 


itively asserting, that Christ sent bim not to. 


baptise; therefore, if so great a minister as Paul 
had no commission or authority to baptise, that 
is with water, who had converted so many to the 
Christian faith, and set up and established many 
churches, in parts where no other of the primitive 
ministers had yet travelled, surely he could not 
think it needful, or otherwise he must have fall- 
en very far short of fulfilling his ministry; but 
if we conclude, as I apprehend we are all bound 
to do, that Paul, as he himself asserts, was not a 
whit behind the chiefest of the primitive apos- 
tles, we may then safely conclude that water 
baptism has no part in the commission of a gos- 
pel minster, and consequently is no part of the 
gospel dispensation, but was only made use of in 
condescension to the weak state of the Jewish 
believers, in the same way as circumcision was 
wade use of by Paul. Indeed it is abundantly 
evident, that the rituals of the law were contin- 
ued for many years by many of the Jewish 
Christians. It is clear, however, that it was all 
in condescension to the weak state that the be- 
lievers were in, through the force of tradition 
and custom. Having been long in the use of 
outward shadows and types, the way did not 
open to shake them all off at once; but as the 
light of the glorious gospel should arise, they 
would gradually recede and give place to the 
substance, just as when the sun rises above the 
horizon, all the shadows of the night flee away. 
With regard to imputative righteousness, some 
Christians affirm that the righteousness of Christ, 
wrought without us, being imputed to believers, 
they are thercby justified, without any works of 
righteousness carried on in us, by and through 
the operation of the grace of God, we yielding 
thereunto and co-operating therewith. But the 
apostle Paul asserts that “the grace of God, 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness, 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
Now will any be so inconsistent with trath 
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and righteousness, as to assert, that a man is 
justified merely by the righteousness that 
Christ wrought in the outward manifestation, 
without his coming to know in his own experi- 
ence those works of righ*eousness wrought in 
him, as above expressed by the apostle; and 
which he must be a party to and in, or they can- 
not be wrought? 
does not do the work of righteousness ; but faith 
in the sufficiency of the grace is the first pre- 
vious work of the mind of man; but if that be- 
lief is not carried into effect, such faith cannot 
save him; for faith without works is dead, being 
alone, as a body without the spirit. 
conclusive arguments of the apostle James are 
quite sufficient to prove these things to every ju- 
dicious mind. For although the harlot Rahab 
had, from what appears, a full belief that Israel’s 
armies would conquer the land of Canaan, and 
it is likely many thousands more of the Canaan- 
ites had the same belief; yet as none of them 
added good works to their faith but her, none 
others’ were saved. Abraham also believed he 
was required to sacrifice his son, as the scripture 
assures us; but had he not gone forward to put 

















puted to him for righteousness, would have 
greatly administered to his condemnation ; and 
instead of becoming the friend of God, he would 
have been cast out of his favor; so that by his 
works only was his faith made perfect. 


fessed Christians, lics in not making a right dis- 
tinction between the works that men do in their 
own will, and by the leadings of. their own car- 
nal wisdom, and those works that the true be- 
liever does, in the will and wisdom of God. For 
although the former, let them consist in what 





or any other devotional exercises, are altogether 
evil ; so on the contrary, those of the latter, let 
them consist in what they may, whether in 
ploughing, in reaping, or in any handicraft labor, 
or in any other service, temporal or spiritual, 
as they will in all be accompanied with the peace 
and presence of their heavenly Father, so all 






to them as such. 
































For a mere belief in grace 























I think the 





















































it in execution, his faith, instead of being im- 





























But the great error, of the generality of pro- 





























they will, whether in prayers, or in preaching, 


















































they do will be righteous, and will be imputed 
And these, and these only, 
will witness the blessing pronounced by the royal 
psalmist, where he saith: “ Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord impu- 
teth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no 
guile.” And who are those whom the royal pro- 
phet here designates; why none but such as have 
carefully and strictly adhered to the teaching of 
the grace of God; and who by its teaching and 
aid have denied themselves of all ungodlinéss, 
and worldly lusts; and have come to live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this present world. 

And in order to prove the consistency of Chris- 


tian ministers taking pay, and making contracts 
+ 
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with the people for their preaching, and letting, 
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An instance to the point is the case of Micah, 


themselves out to the highest bidders, he brought | who had a house of idol gods; and he hired a 


forward quotations from the same Paul, who is 
so very severe against hirelings; showing, both 
by his example and precepts, that itis more bles- 
sed to give than to receive; and that parents or 
leaders ought to care, for the children, and not 
the children for the parents. 

The quotations he brought forward were found- 
ed principally on these two passages from the 
epistle to the Corinthians: ‘“‘ Do ye not know 
that they which minister about holy things live 
of the things of the temple, and they which 
wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 

In order to understand correctly how far proof 
will arise from these passages of scripture, it will 
be necessary to consider the ground upon which 
the priesthood was established under the law; 
and likewise the reason and ground upon which 
their maintenance was instituted : for it was all 
a work of perfect wisdom. And first, the dis- 
pensation of the law was outward and local; so 
likewise was the priesthood : none being eligible 
to that office but the family of Levi: and in 
consequence of their being appointed to that of- 
fice, they were deprived of having their portion 
or allotment in the land; but the Lord was to 
be their portion: except that they were to have 
room for residence, and some suburbs about 
their dwellings, for their convenience. Their 
office was to kill and prepare the sacrifices which 
the people brought of their holy things, as of- 
ferings to the Lord; so that they were under 
the necessity of doing a great deal of manual 
labor for the people. Therefore, in order that 
they might have a livelihood among their breth- 
ren, the Lord had let one-twelfth, that is Levi’s 
lot, to farm among his brethren: ard they were 
bound to return to their brethren, the Levites, 
one-tenth of their increase ; to reward them not 
only for the abundant manual labor they were 
bound to do for them, but also in consideration 
of their having the improvement and profits ari- 
sing from Levi’s portion of the promised land. 

Now to make a right bearing between the 
shadow and substance, and render it eligible un- 
der the gospel for its ministers to take pay, 
they must be such as are immediately called, as 
was the house of Levi; and be deprived of any 
allotment in the land, except room for residence, 
and some small suburbs: they must likewise be 
under the unavoidable obligation of doing a 
great deal of manual labor in outward things, 
or otherwise they are not entitled to any out- 
ward pay : and all this only as their duty to him, 
who hath ealled and appointed them, without 
making any contract with the people at all for 


a Levite to be his priest, and gave him for hig 
service ten shekels of silver by the year, anda 
suit of apparel, and his victuals. Indeed, we 
have in this Levite a true specinien of an hire. 
ling; for when the Danites proposed to his con, 
sideration which would be best for him, whether 
to be a priest to the house of one man, or to a 
tribe or family in Israel, he soon solved the 
question ; and it made his heart glad, and he took 
Micah’s ephod, teraphim, and graven image, 
and added theft to covetousness ; and went with 
the Danites, and became their idol priest. 
Secondly, we are next to consider the perfect 
analogy between the service of the priesthood 
under the law, and their wages, agreeable to 
Paul’s expressions: ‘‘ Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things, live of the 
things of the temple, and they which wait at the 
altar, are partakers with the altar?” Now the 
things of the temple and of the altar were all 
the Lord’s things; and as the priests and minis- . 
ters were also the Lord’s, he rewarded them out 
of his own holy things, and justice required that 
it should be so. Therefore the priests under the 
law had no right to call on the people for any 
pay, because there was no contract between 
them: so likewise under the gospel, the Lord’s 
true ministers must be such as are immediately 
called of God, as was Aaron: but as there is no 
outward holy land under the gospel, so neither 
is there any outward holy offerings or sacri 
fices, nor any outward holy temple or altar of 
man’s building; so likewise no outward victims 
to be slain or consecrated, hence no outward re- 
ward: but the Lord’s ministers under the gos- 
pel are all called and commissioned by his spirit, 
and clothed with his power and authority to 
preach the gospel, not with wisdom of words, — 
lest the ctoss of Christ should be made of none 
effect. For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness, but unto such as are 
saved it is the power of God. Hence those who 
preach the gospel live of the gospel; that is, as 
the gospel is the power of God, which is com- 
municated to the people by gospel ministry, by 
which they are fed and comforted spiritually, as 
the Israelites were outwardly, by their outward 
| sacrifices, of which the priests who ministered 
took their share with the people; so likewise the 
ministers of the gospel, who minister to the 
people spiritually in holy things ; they also take 
their share, and are made to rejoice together 
spiritually and mutually. And herein consists 
the true analogy between the shadow and sub- 
stance; the first being the type, which consisted 
in outward things, and the latter the antitype, 
consisting in spiritual things. For if the reward 


their service ; for this was not admissible under| uf the Lord’s ministers under the gospel for 
that pepren ye: and all that did were re-|their gospel labors is to consist in outward tem- 
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by: the,Lerd’s prophets as hirelings.| poral things, and likewise the reward of the - 
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Lord’s ministers under the law was of the same 
kind, then it would no longer hold as is general- 
ly agreed by Christians, that the first is type, 
and the latter is antitype: but it will be only 
type for type,.and shadow for shadow ; of course 
we must look for another dispensation in order 
todo away the shadow, and make way for the 
substance. ‘‘ But thanks be to God, which giv- 
eth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” He is the end of the law to all those 
who believe, and are witnesses of his spiritual 
appearance in their hearts to take away sin and 
finish transgression, and fulfil all righteousness, 
in those who willingly deny themselves, and | 
take up their cross daily, and follow him in the 
way of regeneration. Even so let it be, saith 
my spirit, with the spirits of the faithful. Amen 
for ever. 


Several correspondents have addressed us on 
the relationship of Mr. Macaulay to the Quakers 
—and we observe that sume of our contempora- 
ries occupy themselves with this question. The 
fact that Mr. Macaulay is the grandson ofa Qua- 
ker, admits of no doubt. That Mr. Macaulay’s | 
grandfather was disowned by the Society of} 
Friends, also admits of no doubt. How far this | 
public act of repudiation may. have been the con- 
sequence of “dishonesty” on the part of Mr. Mac- | 
caulay’s grandfather—as most of our correspond- 
ents assert—and how far early feelings may have | 
embittered the heart of the historian himself 
towards the Quaker body, are questions which we 
cannot answer, and do not care to discuss. When 
the Society of Friends casts out a member, the 
reason assigned for the disgrace is, ‘‘conduct in- 
consistent with the truth,” a phrase which the 
outside world must interpret according to its own 
lights. Mr. Macaulay’s grandfather, Thomas 
Mills, kept a book-shop in Bristol. He was not 
originally a Quaker. But, professing to be con- 
vinced of the truth of Quaker principles, he was 
admitted into membership in 1778. Eleven 
years later he was publicly disowned. But he 
continued to use the garb and speech of a Quaker, 
and even to attend the Quaker meetings to the 
Jast. His daughter Selina married Zachary 
Macaulay, and was the mother of the essayist 
and historian. These facts are matters of his- 
tory, whatever inference may be drawn from 
them by the curious.— Atheneum. 








An intelligent apprehension of the laws of the 
material universe, is certainly a means ofelevating 
the soul to the contemplation of the Divine Na- 
true, and He, who made the visible world that sur- 
rounds us, to minister “beauty to the sight and 
music to the ear,” and who has implanted in our 
souls the desire of knowledge and the love of 
Truth, must surely have intended us to combine 


the progress of the intellect, with the develop- 
ment of the soul. 
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HISTORY OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 
By H. C. Cowanr. 

The popular English version of the Holy 
Scriptures was the gradual product of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. So far back as the conflict 
of Wickliffe with the authority of the Church, 
the restoration of the Bible to the common peo- 
ple was regarded as the crowning point of reli- 
gious enfranchisement. In the year 1384, with 
the assistance of the ripest scholars among his 
followers, he completed the translation of the 
Old and New Testaments, thus establishing the 
basis for the universal kaowledge of the Scrip- 
tures in the English tongue. His version was 
made from the Latin Vulgate of Jerome, which 
at that time was the only representative of the 
original which existed in England. No copies 
of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures were then 
to be found in Western Europe. Not an English 
scholar was acquainted with the oriental lan- 


| guages. But with all its inherent imperfections, 
| Wickliffe’s version remained the only English 


Bible for a hundred and thirty years. Its in- 
fluence on the national mind can scarcely be es- 
timated at too high arate. It was the first con- 
siderable book ever written in the English lan- 
guage, as spoken by the great body of the people. 
Since the conquest, the noble Saxon of primitive 
growth had been displaced by the Latin as the 
language of books, and by Norman French as 
that of polite life. Wickliffe was the first to 
adopt it from the lips of his countrymen, and to 
consecrate it as the medium of religious instruc- 
tion. His Bible restored the words of divine 
wisdom to the common people of England in a 
dialect which was both familiar to their ear and 
precious to their heart. No book before the in- 
vention of printing, had ever been so widely cir- 
culated. It was intrusted to the disciples of 
Wickliffe, who, fired with an ardent missionary 
zeal, had pushed their way into every part of 
England, were acquainted with all classes of its 
population, and as fast as portions of the transla- 
tion were completed, bore the inestimable trea- 
sure into the homes of the people. ‘‘ Many a 
touching scene might be imagined, of rustic groups 
by the wayside, in the church yard, or around 
the peat fire at evening, listening for the first 
time to the words of the Bible in their mother 
tongue. Then how would the beautifully-writ- 
ten manuscript be passed round, from hand to 
hand, to be admired and wondered at; and not 
seldom to be wet with tears from the eyes that 
beheld for the first time, in English characters, 
the name of Jesus! Nor would the missionary 
be suffered to depart bofore a copy, of at least 
some portion had been obtained. If no profes- 
sional copyist was to be found, hands all unused 
to the labor of the pen, would scrawl. painfully a 
rude transcript of a Psalm, of the Ten com- 
mandments, a few chapters of the Gospels, or 
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of Paul’s epistles, to remain as a lamp of heaven- 
ly light when the living preacher had departed.” 

The type and character of all subsequent Eng- 
lish translations of the Bible which have found 
favor with the people, were furnished by the 
primitive version of Wickliffe. They are all 
offshoots from this parent stock. From the 
time of his decease, which took place shortly 
after the completion of his Bible, the popular 
interest in the Scriptures increased apace. The 
study of Greek and Hebrew was introduced into 
the public seats of learning. Among the great- 
est proficients in classical literature was William 
Tyndale, a student at the University of Oxford, 
who at an early period of his career conceived 


the purpose of a new translation of the Scrip- | 


tures. In 1502, he was ordained a priest, and 
six years after became a friar in the monastery 
at Greenwich. It was not long before he avowed 
reformatory opinions, and, withdrawing from 
his religious order, accepted the office of private 
tutor and chaplain in a nobleman’s family. But 
in this situation he found no means for the ac- 
complishment of his favoritedesign. He suffered 
great opposition from the rustic clergy, by whom 
be wis surrounded, and ascribing the treatment 
which he received to their ignorance and stupidity, 
resolved to try his fortune among the more en- 
lightened dignitaries of the metropolis. 

He fixed his eyes on Tunstal, Bishop of Lon- 
don, whom Erasmus, in his Annotations on the 
New Testament, had proclaimed a paragon of 
learning and liberality, as the man under whose 
countenance he was to execute, in safety and 
quiet, and with all such aids as he might need, 
the beneficent task of giving the Bible to England. 
‘“‘T thought,” says he, “if I might come into 
this man’s service, 1 were happy. For even in 


the Bishop of London’s House, I intended to | 


have done it.” 


Bidding farewell to his pleasant home in Little | 


Sodbury Manor, Tyndale now turned his steps 
toward London, provided with a letter from his 


patron to Sir Harry Guildford, the King’s Con- | 


troller. The story of his disappointment must 
be given in his own words : 

‘* And so,” he says, ,““I gat me to London, 
and through the acquaintance of my master, came 
to Sir Harry Guildford, the King’s Grace’s 
Comptroller, and brought him an oration of Iso- 
crates, which [ had translated out of Greek into 
English, to speak unto my Lord of London for 
me. ‘This he also did, as he showed me, and 
willed me to write an epistle to my lord, and to 
go to him myself, which [ also did, and delivered 
my epistle to a servant of bis own, one William 
Hebilthwayte, a man of mine old acquaintance. 
But God, which knoweth that which is within 
hypocrites, saw that I was beguiled, and that 
that counsel was not the next way to my pur- 
pose. And therefore he gat me no favor in my 
lord’s sight. Whereupon my lord answered me— 
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‘his house was full, he had more than he could 
well find, and advised me to seek in London, 
where,’ he said, ‘I could not lack a service.’ ” 

The historical novelist might go far without 
finding richer materials for character painting 
than are furnished by this little narrative. The 
guileless country scholar, his head teeming with 
classical and sacred lore, and his heart burning 
with a great thought of beneficence to his country 
—with his letter from the country baronet and 
his oration of Isocrates for credentials—and the 
proud, worldly church dignitary, whose friendship 
| and protection he came to solicit, would make an 
exquisite contrast. To the Bishop of London, 
the poor unknown clerk is a very different per. 
sonage from the celebrated Erasmus, the protege 
of popes and princes; and Tyndale is shown 
| out of the stately episeopal palace, with the kind 
| advice to seek his fortune elsewhere. ‘“ Truly,” 
| thus muses the disappointed scholar, “it was all 
| in the tongue of Erasmus, which maketh of little 
| gnats great elephants, and lifteth up above the 
| stars whoever giveth him a little exhibition!” 
| There came a time and not long after, when Bish- 
|op Tunstal found this same William Tyndale a 
'man of far more account, so far as the interests 
| of the Romish hierarchy were concerned, than 
| the great Erasmus. 

Repeated disappointments at length compelled 
(him to abandon the hope of completing his de- 
‘signin England. ‘And so,” he says, “I abode 
|in London almost a year, and marked the course 
of the world, and heard our preachers, how they 
| boasted themselves and their high authority; 
|and beheld the pomp of our Prelates, and how 
busy they were, as they yet use, to set peace 
| and unity in the world; though it be not possible 
| for them that walk in darkness to continue long 
in peace, (for they cannot but either stumble or 
dash themselves at one thing or another,that shall 
clearly disquiet them altogether,) and saw things 
of which I defer to speak at this time; and un- 
derstood at the last, not only that there was no 
room in my Lord of London’s palace to translate 
the New Testament, but also that there was no 
plaee to do it in all England, as experience doth 
now openly declare.” 

In the year 1523, he accordingly left England 
for Hamburg, and during his residence of be 
tween one and two years in that city, he brought 
his translation nearly -to a close. He then re- 
paired to Cologne, for the purpose of printing 
his manuscript at one of its celebrated presses. 
The enterprise was aided by the liberality of 
English merchants residing on the Continent, 
but falling under the suspicion of the municipal 
authorities, Tyndale was obliged to flee from 
the city, and to take refuge at Worms. In 
1526, the first copies of his New-Testament ap- 
peared in England. It was at once subjected to 
all the terrors of ecclesiastical proscription. The 
reading of it was prohibited by severe penal 
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statutes. Its importation was forbidden by law; 
it was burnt at public bonfires; great Church 
authorities presided over its destruction, as at a 
solemn religious festival. But these measures 
were all in vain. Within the space of three 
years a fifth edition was circulating in England, 
and from that time, for along period, it increased 
at the rate of at least two editions annually. 

In 1537, a folio edition of the entire Bible, 
containing his translations already published, 
and completed from his manuscripts or from oth- 
er sources, was brought out in Germany, and 
goon found its way into England. This was 
called Matthew’s Bible, from the assumed name, 
under which it was published. ‘For the New 
Testament of Tyndale a peculiar honor was re- 
served. It furnished not only the basis, but, in 
great part, the substance of all that followed. 
Toa command of Greek learning surpassed by 
none of his age, Tyndale added those higher 
qualities of a translator of the Scriptures so em- 
inently possessed by his great predecessor, a 
mind of large grasp and earnest force, illumina- 
ted by a heart which knew but the single sub- 
lime aim to ascertain the revealed will of God 
and make it worthily known to man. A mind 
so qualified for the task could not but express 
itself with a noble freedom, a simple majesty, in 
harmony with the inspired utterances of truth. 
The successors of Tyndale recognised in his 
translation that impress of the master spirit; and 
while they corrected its errors without scruple, 


by the increasing light of sacred scholarship, 
they°transferred the body of it, unchanged, into 


their own versions. Like a gem repeatedly new 
cut and polished, it has been handed down from 
generation to generation, the most precious heir- 
loom of the English race; and we, at this day, 
read in large portions of our common version, 
the very words with which Tyndale clothed the 
Scriptures for the men of his own age, in those 
times of conflict and of blood.” 

Prior to the last-named edition of the whole 
Bible by Tyndale was the version of Miles Co- 
verdale, which was commenced several years af- 
ter the publicaticn of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
and appears to have been prompted by the fear 
that he would be prevented by persecution from 
completing the work which he had begun. This 
work was of a comparatively inferior character, 
and never passed into general circulation. A re- 
vision of Matthew’s Bible was published in the 
reign of Henry VIII, by Richard Taverner, 
which passed through several editions, but soon 
disappeared from the list of popular versions. 
In 1540, an edition of Tyndale’s Bible was pub- 
lished under the stpervision of Archbishop 
Cranmer, which gives a critical comparison of 
the translation with the Greek and Hebrew text, 
and forms an important work in the series of 
English versions. ; 

During the reign of Mary, a large number of 
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Protestant exiles from England had established 
themselves at Geneva, in Switzerland. Among 
them were many eminent scholars and preachers, 
who naturally felt an interest in perfecting the 
work of Bible translation. Under the leadership 
ef Calvin and Beza, sacred learning had been 
more -successfully ‘cultivated in Geneva than in 
any other city of Christendom. A new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures was proposed, possibly at 
the suggestion of Calvin himself; the task was 
committed to William Whittingham, the bro- 
ther-in-law of the great Reformer; and the en- 
terprise at once aroused the enthusiasm of the 
English exiles. The New Testament was first 
translated, and was published in 1557. Every 
page was a proof of the advancement of sacred 
learning since the preparation of the former ver- 
sions. The translation was made directly from 
the Greek, aided by comparison with versions in 
other languages, and with the original text, re- 
vised by manuscripts which had been collected 
by the scholars of Geneva. It was accompanied 
by an introduction from the pen of Calvin. 
Upon the completion of the New Testament, the 
translator, aided by learned associates, turned 
his attention to the Hebrew Scriptures. They 
labored day and night till their work was com- 
pleted, and in 1560 the first edition of the com- 
plete Genevan version appeared in England. 
This translation, as compared with Tyndale’s, is 
more literal and exact, though destitute of its 
glow and unction. Its phraseology is equally in- 
telligible with that of the common version—of- 
ten, indeed, more so—and might shed light on 
some of the difficult passages in that work. 
Brief explanatory notes were added by the trans- 
lators, together with a selection of various read- 
ings: They also introduced the novelty of divi- 
ding the text into verses—a feature which, until 
that time, was unknown in English Bibles, but 
which has since retained its place in the record, 
as if it were the result of divine inspiration. 
‘No single thing, probably,” says our author, 
‘has done more toward multiplying sects in the 
Christian body, and substituting a dry, dogmatic 
theology in place of the living sap of revealed 
truth, than this mischievous device, for which 
there is but one poor plea—the advantage of 
easy reference.” 

The Geneva Bible, although diseountenanced 
by the ruling ecclesiastical powers, soon supplant- 
ed the earlier versions, and established itself be- 
yond all competition as the Family Bible of 
England. In less than a century, it passed 
through a hundred and fifty editions, was read 
to a considerable extent in the churches, and was 
often printed for private use after the appearance 
of King James’s version. 

The Bishop’s Bible, published in 1558, was 
undertaken in the interests of the Established 
Church, but contributed little either new or im- 
portant to the stock of biblical knowledge. It 
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passed through twenty-nine editions during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and continued to hold its 
place while King James’s version was in prepa- 
ration. The last edition appeared in 1608, and 
three years after it was superseded, as the Bible 
of Churches, by the common version. 


[Te be continued.] 





. He who sedulously listens, pointedly asks, 
calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when 
he has no more to say to the point, evinces most 
common sense and promptness of character, and 
shows that he is fitted for business and likely to 
succeed in it. 





YRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 21, 1856. 





The distinguishing feature of our Society has 
ever been to turn the mind from all outward or- 
dinances, {to the revealed will of the Father 
manifested in the soul. This principle was si- 
lently acknowledged by many concerned minds 
previous to its promulgation by George Fox, and 
only waited an exponent to be outwardly em- 
braced. It was reserved to this profound and 
independent Reformer to gather to one standard 
those who had embraced these righteous testi- 
monies, and to explain them to the awakening 
and convincement of many others. The impres- 
sion made on all ranks and conditions by this 
unshrinking champion for the cause of truth and 
righteousness, is almost without a parallel. In 
an age of priestcraft and delusion, he boldly 
proclaimed ‘that God has come to teach his 
people himself,” and denounced their ministers 
as blind guides, and “that all their preaching, 
baptisms and sacrifices would never sanctify them, 
but they must look unto Christ within and not 
unto man, for it is Christ that sanctifies.”’ “ He 
found no sect willing to receive the doctrine that 
man, by obedience, may now come up to that 
sinless statein which Adam was before the fall ;”’ 
none, that would admit the testimonies against 
Slavery, Oaths, Militia training and War. His 
being denounced as a “ blasphemer, heretic and 
seducer,” frequent imprisonment and threatened 
death, availed not to deter him from crying aloud 
against the iniquity that prevailed in the land. 
Upright, brave and “intellectually able,” but with 
few scholastic attainments, he accomplished won- 
derfnl results, for ‘“‘he spake as one having 
authority.” Not only then, but in our own time, 
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the call is imperative to mind the light and stand 
boldly for the maintenance of the exalted pringj- 


ples we profess. ‘The demand was never greater _ 


for our light to shine than at the present day, 
The domination of Slavery, cruelty, war and 
bloodshed is fearfully extending over our highly 


favored country, and its attendant results arouse — 


angry and brutal passions in the breasts of our 
Legislators. The horrid scenes daily enacting on 
our Kansas borders,are so opposed to that heavenly 
spirit that is pure and peaceable, that “we tremble 
for our country.” Let us rally to that standard 
of everlasting love and truth which has ever been 
our guide, and be not conformed to this world, 
but be transformed by the renewing of our mind, 
that we may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God. Then as we wait 
upon the Lord, “‘ who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,” and remains to be “ mighty to 
the pulling down of strongholds,” we shall know 
our strength to be renewed, and we shall be 
preserved from all the agitations that are adverse 
to the spirit of Christ. Thus we shall be enabled 
to testify against those things that the holy 
controversy is against, and shall become as lights 
in an age of degeneracy. 





Recent intelligence from Kansas does not pre- 
sent the affairs of that Territory under circum- 
stances more favorable than have previously ex- 
isted. According to the telegraphic accounts, 
civil war is now raging there. The town of 
Lawrence has been sacked and nearly destroyed, 
and the most prominent of the Free Soil men 
either arrested or driven from the Territory. 
While claiming to act under authority of the 
United States Government, armed bodies of 
inen from the Southern States appear to be ma- 
king systematic efforts to drive the Free Soil set- 
tlers from the country. At first these efforts 
seem not to have been resisted ; but the later ac- 
counts state that more than one battle has taken 
place in which those opposed to the admission of 
Slavery into the Territory have had the adyan- 
tage. 

The testimony, as published, taken before the 
Committee of Congress in the Territory, appears 
to sustain the statements of the Free Soil party. 
which is that at the first election they had 4 
large majority of legal voters, but were driven 
from the polls by armed men from Missouri, 
who voted in their own friends for the Legisla- 
ture; who passed the infamous laws which the 
inhabitants are now called upon to obey. The 
Free Soilers refused to acknowledge the Legisla- 


ture thus elected; held another election, and - 
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having passed laws more in accordance with 
their own feelings, organised a government and 
applied to Congress for admission into the Union 
as a State. 

Marrizp,—At the residence of her father, ac- 
cording to the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, Joun, Ricuarpson, Jr., of New Castle 
County, Delaware, to Mantua Anprews, daugh- 
ter of John H. Andrews, of Darby, Delaware 
County, l’ennsylvania. 


Dizp,—On first day the first of the 6th mo. 1856, 
at New Brighton, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
after a short but severe illness, Hannan B. Warton, 
wife of Thornton Walton, aged about sixty seven 


years. She was remarkably patient, calm and- 


composed during most of the severe suffering she 
ssed through, affording great satisfaction to her 
ind attendants, and manifesting a meek and 
quiet spirit. 

Having had a presentiment previous to her last 
sickness that her stay here would be short, she 
appeared not in the least alarmed when attacked, 
and although, owing to the nature of the disease, it 
was with difficulty she could speak so as to be 
understood, yet what she did say, together with 
the peaceful serenity. of her countenance to the 
yery last, went to confirm the evidence we had 
previously received of her virtuous life, and left 
no room to doubt the truth of one of her expres- 
sions, when near the close, “that she did not wish 
to be brought back again,” evidently meaning, to 
this life. 

And although the solemn parting was keenly felt 
by her relatives and friends present, yet the evi- 
dence furnished of her peaceful close had a 
precious soothing effect. 


AN ARTICLE ON TEETH. 


At a meeting of the American Academy, De- 
cember, 1848, a paper was read by Dr. H. J. 
Bowditch, on animal and vegetable parasites in- 
festing the teeth, with the effects of the differ- 
ent agents in causing their removal and destruc- 
tion. Microscopical examinations had been made 
of the matter deposited on the teeth and gums 
of more than forty individuals, selected from all 
classes of society, in every variety of bodily con- 
dition; and, in nearly every case, animal and 
goectable parasites of three or four species, were 
ound to exist. In fact, the only persons whose 
mouths were found to be completely free from 
them® cleansed their teeth four times daily, using 
soap once. One or two of these individuals also 
passed a thread between the teeth to cleanse them 
more effectually. In all cases the number of 
parasites was greater in proportion to the neg- 
lect of cleanliness. The effect of the application 
of various agents was also noticed. Tobacco 
juice and smoke did not impair their vitality in 
the least. The same was true also of the chlo- 
rine tooth-wash, of pulverized bark, of soda, am- 
monia, and several other popular detergents. 
The application of soap, however, appeared to 
destroy them instantly. We may hence infer 


that it is the best and most proper specific for 
cleaning the teeth. In all cases where it has 
been tried, it received unqualified commendation. 
It may also be proper too add, that none but the 
pure white soap, free from all discolorations, 
should be used. 


Although several months have elapsed since 
the time the following notice of a lecture by B. 
Hallowell appeared in an Alexandria paper, to 
many of our readers it may be new. It would 
have been given them at an earlier period had 
not the article been mislaid. 


B. HALLOWELL’S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 

In listening to the able lecture on Astronomy, 
by B. Hallowell, a few evenings ago, I was very 
much interested by his remarks in regard to the 
evidences of great power disclosed by the study 
of the science of Astronomy ; and I should be 
glad if I could repeat them with the impressive- 
ness of the lecturer. However, I think the idea 
so valuable, that I will endeavor, in my own fee- 
ble language, to give it to your readers, in the 
hope that those who are called upon to uphold 
the cause of religion and morality may have 
their attention called to this conclusive proof of 
the impotence of man, and the omnipotence of 
God. 

Expressed in more appropriate and forcible 
language, his meaning was as follows: ‘‘ The 
earth is very large, much larger than any one 
can appreciate who has not endeavored to en- 
large his idea of it by proper methods of com- 
parison. To aid us in comprehending its vast- 
ness, let us suppose a man to begin an examina- 
tion of its surface, and to travel 30 miles per 
day, looking half a mile on each side of him, 
how long would it be before he completed his ex- 
amination? Even this cursory glance would re- 
quire over 20,000 years! Our earth, then, is an 
immensely large body. But, large as it is, its 
velocity in its revolution around the sun is very 
great. Every second of time it moves 19 miles, 

| or fifty times faster than a cannon ball ! 

‘“ Now, to gain a faint idea of the force with 

' which the earth moves, let us reflect on the mo- 
mentum of a cannon-ball, and then compare a 
cannon-ball moving one-third of a mile in a sec- 
ond, with the huge and ponderous mass of our 
globe, rushing through space at the rate of 19 
miles a second. And just as certainly as is 
is‘in motion now, just as surely was it set in 
motion. Who, then, first gave this motion, 
and who sustains it now? Can man’s feeble 
power be adequate to perform that which his 
heaven-gifted mind, with all its wondrous 

| powers, can but feebly comprehend? We judge 
of the force with which a body moves by the 

| power necessary to stop it.* Let all the human . 


| family unite their exertions to stop the motion 
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of the earth, and they will learn how vain and 
futile are their efforts to counteract the will of 
Him whose power is around and above us all. 
Now, if man, with the divine energy and inspi- 
ring consciousness of asoul, cannot begin to ex- 
ert this prodigious force, still less can it be due 
to dull, inert and lifeless matter, which only 
moves as it is moved. No, no other explanation 
can satisfy a rational mind than that it was the 
fiat of an omnipotent and eternal Creator that 
called our globe into existence, and sent it, and 
still sends it, with this matchless force, around 
the central sun ! 
“Tf, then, the consideration of the earth alone 
on. though so vast when judged by the stan- 
ard of man’s littleness, is yet but an atom in 
the grand scheme of the creation), strikes us 
with amazement at the power it exhibits, how 
will our souls. be lost in speechless wonder, when 
we reflect on the countless millions of suns, 
which flame around us, and which, with their 
attendant worlds, are all sustained and moved by 
the will of the same eternal and unchangeable 
Being, from whom alone their existence could 
have been derived.”’ PORTIA. 


The following is extracted from an account 
published in the New York Tribune: 


A SLAVE PURCHASED IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN. 


At the conclusion of the sermon, Henry Ward 
Beecher announced to his congregation that he 
was about to perform an action of a most extra- 
ordinary nature, which he would preface by 
reading a portion of the 12th chapter of Mat- 
thew. He accordingly read the 10th, 11th and 
12th verses of that chapter, after which he pro- 
ceeded to give a sketch of the later history of. a 
slave girl, Sarah by name, an appeal in whose 
behalf he had lately received. She was, he said, 
the daughter of a Southern planter, acknowledged 
by himself as his own offspring, and reared in 
his own family, until his other daughters growing 
up had treated her so cruelly that she attempted 
to escape. She was captured and taken back to 
her paternal master, who made immediate pre- 
parations to sell her to the extreme South, re- 
fusing to dispose of her to any one who would 
_ permit her to remain in the neighborhood. Many 

persons in the vicinity, knowing her to be a most 
faithful, efficient, and therefore valuable piece 
of property, were anxious to purchase her, but 
her owner utterly refused to sell to them, his 
object being to have her removed to so great a 
distance that her near relation to the others of 
his children could occasion them no further 
mortification. She was, accordingly, sold to a 
Southern man, who held her at $1500, but who 
finally consented to part with her for $1200. A 
slaveholder in Washington, pitying the girl, 
bought her for the latter sum, immediately, 
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however, setting on foot a subscription to enable 
her to purchase her freedom, he himself con- 
tributing $100, another man, also a slaveholder, 
gave $100, and $700 were finally obtained. “ At 
this juncture,” said Mr. Beecher, “I received 
a letter asking if we could do anything toward 
making up the rest of the money,” to which I 
replied that I would promise nothing unless we 
could see her here. 

The minister here stepped from his desk, and 
with an encouraging “Come up, Sarah,” he led 
upon the platform a young, intelligent-looking 
mulatto girl, whom he presented to the crowded 
audience as the slave girl in question. 

She is apparently about twenty-three years 
old, probably three-quarters white, of very 
pleasing and modest appearance. Mr. Beecher 
seated her in a chair by his side, while he con- 
tinued his remarks. She was here, he said, on 
her parole of honor. She had promised to go 
back, and she must return, either with or with- 
out the five hundred dollars which were yet 
necessary to make her a free woman. A col- . 
lection would be taken up, and the result would 
show their verdict. 

By this time there was hardly a dry eye in 
the whole immense congregation of nearly 8000 
people. Men wept and women sobbed—not 
shame-facedly, but openly and without any at 
tempt at concealment. All seemed to be touched 
at the very heart. Ina Christian land, on the 
Christian Sabbath, in the pulpit of a Christian 
church, by the lips of a Christian minister, a 
trembling, shrinking woman begged from 4 
Christian people, money to save herself from a 
life of slavery and compulsory prostitution. 

One gentleman here rose and announced that 
the money should be forthcoming to make her 
free, and that, if necessary, he would be per 
sonally responsible for the entire amount. Sarah, 
the slave girl, had, up to this time, preserved a 
tolerable composure, but when the certainty was 
declared that she should not go back to a life of 
slavery, she buried her face in her handkerchief 
and wept aloud. As the collectors passed — 
the audience, the plates were actually hea 
up with the tokens of substantial sympathy, 
One lady even took the jewelry from her person 
and cast into the fund. The amount collected 
on the spot was $784, which, besides completing 
the sum necessary for the purchase of Sarah, 
will rescue her child, a boy of four years, who 
is now in bondage. 


The celebrated Mount of Olives, near Jerusa- 
lem, has been purchased by a Madame Polack, 
the widow of a wealthy banker of the Hebrew 
persuasion, at Konigsberg. This lady intends to 
beautify the place and improve the whole neighbor 
hood, at her sole expense. The first thing she 
had done was to plant the whole area with ® 
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grove of olive trees, and thus to restore it to the 
original state from which it derives its name. 


MOSSES AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
Continued from page 207. 

It is on the mountains of Scotland that the 
mosses are to be seen in all their glory; and no 
pursuit is better fittedethan muscology for bring- 
ing before the admirer of scenery the wildest 
landscapes that the Highlands afford. Deer- 
stalking, shooting, fishing, all lead the sportsman 
into the Jone glens, over the wide expanse of 
mountain heath, and along the margin of the 
valley stream; but the botanist, and especially 
the muscologist, has a wider range; he seeks the 
veriest solitudes of nature, finds a sure footing 
on the wild cliffs fearful to look upon, where 
even the wild deer never roam, and finds him- 
self in the midst of those alpine treasures which 
nestle in the bald corries, scooped out of the 
mountain summit (as the poet hath it) by the 
“Spirit of the Storm.” A mountain stream is 
the muscologist’s delight ; he espies it afar off. 
It may be in reality a mere tiny rivuletcreeping 
down from rock to rock; the distance of many 
miles dwindles it into the merest streak of sil- 
very brightness, reaching from the cloud-capped 
summit to the vale below; but, insignificant asit 
is, that glorious twinkling thread, hanging, as it 
were, between heaven and earth, lights up the 
gloomy mountain-side, whose summit is lost in 
the hazy clouds. Delighted will the botanist 
wander for hours over heath and through morass, 
his eye glistning bright as the distant streamlet, 
at the prospect before him, for he ‘knows that 
those cool waters, derived from the “ frigid 
eyes” of the mountain summit, which 

«¢ Eternal weep 
In summer suns and autumn rain,”? 
give congenial refreshment to those interesting 
boreal plants which in our latitude only find ap- 
propriate conditions where constant humidity 
and intense severity of temperature are combined. 
And no sooner does he reach the stream, even 
at its least interesting part, where it joins the 
wider stream of the plain below, than a rich 
harvest of alpine flowers and mosses engage his 
eye; all along the rugged banks which have 
been formed by this impetuous streamlet, a 
galaxy of beauties present themselves, and, as 
he ascends, their rarity and interest increase. 
The little mountain saxifrage hangs over the 
rocks in rich festoons of purple flowers, while 
her starry sister is bathing in the crystal waters. 
Overhanging rocks are “with bright green 
mosses clad,’ whose brilliant capsules lighten 
upeven to greater brightness their refreshing 
verdure. Bartramia’s round tufts cluster into 
dripping crevices ; Distichium, with its delicate 
foliage of mellow hue, clothes the earthy banks 
and shelving rocks with a green carpet too fine 
even for the light-footed fairies ; while Hypnum 
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Crista- Castrensis gilds up the drier knolls with 
its golden ostrich plumes ; a colony of Encalyp- 
tas, each with its huge fringed nightcap, is sug- 
gestive (to one who has been reading “ Glen 
Avin,” and fancying *‘ the fahm glide o’er the 
fell,” and “the fairies dancing in the dell’) of a 
troop of the little people fast asleep after their 
moonlight revel; while a bank of ripe cloud- 
berries, as we reach the mountain-top, brings us 
back to the regions of reality, and reminds us of 
corporeal wants—wants, indeed, which the 
mountain breeze, the low temperature, and the 
rough exercise conspire to increase to an amazing 
extent.. But what now is the aspect of nature 
on the mountain summit? Not, indeed, such, 
probably, as one unacquainted with Scotch 
mountains would expect on getting to the top of 
a mountain; not a fine view of the country at 
your feet and all around, as if the spectator 
were on the top of a sugar loaf; but a wide ex- 
panse of mountain waste, seemingly hemmed in 
with higher mountains still on every side. Such 
is generally the case on the great mountains of 
Scotland. 

‘¢ Hills rise on hills, and valleys lie between ;” 
and even those valleys are often as wild and 
barren as the bald hills themselves. There is 
great truth and true sublimity in Hogg’s picture 
of the Scotch mountain, Ben-mac-Dhu, which 
no one can appreciate who has not felt the in- 
fluencessimseparable from scenery of such inde- 
scribable grandeur, and its power in nursing 
superstition : 

‘¢ Beyond the grizzly cliffs, which guard 
The infant rills of Highland Dee, 


Where hunter’s horn was never heard, 
Nor bugle of the forest bee. 


Mid wastes that dern and dreary lie, 
One mountain rears his mighty form, 
Disturbs the moon in passing by, 
And smiles above the thunder-storm. 


There Avin spreads her ample deep, 
To mirror cliffs that brush the Wain ; 
Whose frigid eyes eternal weep, 
In summer suns and autumn rain. 


There matin hymn was never sung; 
Nor vesper, save the plover’s wail; 
But mountain eagles breed their young, 

And erial spirits ride the gale.” 


That mountain’s “ mighty form,” and Loch 
Avin’s “ ample deep,” we know full well; we 
have enjoyed their impressive grandeur in sun- 
shine and shower,—in that twilight sunshine 
which at mid-day breaks through the murky sky 
of those alpine regions, and in showers of rain 
and sleet, such as are only seen and felt on 
alpine summits. Driven from the top of the 
emphatically “ Black Mountain” by the tempest’s 
fury, we have sought shelter for the night be- 
neath one of those huge fragments of rock, whose 
abundance speaks so eloquently of the war of ele- 
ments; have boiled our kettle, a Ja gipsy ona 
fire of heather and mountain juniper in the midst 
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of the rain ; and after thus spending a night of 
day-dream, half awake, half asleep, with ‘the 
spirit of Avin Glen,” have we risen from our 
cold bed of freezing soil, briefly done our toilet 
in the “ greenland wave” of a streamlet fed by 
the snow wreaths, 
*¢ That mock the blazing summer sun,’’ 

and climbed the bald brows of old Cairngorm, as 
they were feebly tinged with the hues of morn- 
ing. Ensconced beneath our shelter-stone, which 
was indeed a great rock in a weary land, Loch 
Avin lay at our feet, and to the truthfulness of 
Hogg’s simple description we can amply testify. 
‘There are many scenes,” says he, “ among the 
Grampian deserts which amaze the traveller who 
ventures to explore them ; and in the most path- 
less wastes, the most striking landscapes are 
often concealed. Glen Avin exceeds them all 
in stern and solemn grandeur. Jt is, indeed, a 
sublime solitude—such a scene as man has rarely 
looked upon.” 

It is the study of botany, and of botany alone, 
that brings the student in contact with scenery 
of such grandeur, and if mosses are in view, he 
is all the more likely to be led amid such soli- 
tudes. He wanders over the lone wastes, finding 


beauty in barrenness, tiny plants which scarcely | 
tinge the rock with hues of verdure, many of 


them indeed, as the black Andrzas, which only 
tend to give it a more lifeless hue: 
** There, to charm the eye, 
A host of hidden treasures lie, 
A microscopic world, that tells 
That not alone in trees and flowers 
The spirit bright of beauty dwells,— 
That not alone in lofty bowers 
The mighty hand of God is seen,— 
But more triumphant still in things 
Men count as mean.” 

In Seotland, as in Scandinavia, one may wan- 
der for days over those savage table-lands or 
mountain-tops without encountering a single 
glimpse of lowland, or the slightest indication of 
human existence,—the monotony being indeed 
occasionally broken by 

« A lowly vale, but yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains.” 

Under such circumstances, when the tired ‘trav- 
eller does reach the edge of a slope on the out- 
skirts of the mountains, the most pleasurable 
sensations are felt, on the first view thus afforded 
of the fertile valley, with its winding river and 
corn fields, smoking cottages and bellowing kine. 
It is, in fact, an emergence from death unto life, 
—an exchange of the mountain desert, of over- 
awing sublimity and perpetual gloom, cheerless 
to the eyc, freezing to the sympathies, deadening 
to the mind, for the happy indications of civili- 
gation, of bright skies, of reunion with man- 
kind. 

Although mosses grow in the wildest and 
most uncultivated places, and usually prefer the 
most barren peaty soils—those indeed which 





are incapable of supporting a higher race of 
plants—still we find the same species of mosses 
require an abundant supply of nitrogen and other 
elements obtainable only in rich soils, while g 
certain number also associate themselves with 
cultivation, and like the nettle and chickweed, 
follow man’s migrations over the world. Several 
species of genus of mountéin mosses ( Splachnum) 
prefer bones as the source of their food, occa 
sionally, however, occurring on other animal re. 
mains. One of these (S. mnioides) we have 
seen flourishing on a sheep’s jaw-bone on Loch. 
pa-gair, anothet (S. angustatum) on a rabbit's 
incisor tooth on Ben-much-Dhu, while other 
species abound only on cow dung. “ Some 
mosses,” say Hooker and Taylor (Preface to 
“ Muscologia Britannica,”) “are never found 
but upon the dung of animals, of oxen, and par. 
ticularly of foxes; this is the case with most of 
the-species of the genus Splachnum. One of 
these, the S. angustatum, which is commonly 
met with upon dung, we once saw growing 


vigorously upon the foot of an old stocking near - 


the summit of Ingleborough, Yorkshire ; the 
same species was found by a friend of outs, 
covering the half-decayed hat of a traveller who 
had perished on the mountain of St. Bernard, in 
Switzerland ; and the same, if we mistake not, 
was discovered by Captain Parry in Melville 
Island, vegetating in the bleached skull of amusk 
ox.” Qld stag’s horns are well known to form 
an appropriate soil for these plants. 

Of what utility are mosses? what are their 
relations to the interests of man? do they afford 
materials in the arts of life? or are they other 
wise of practical utility? These are interesting 
points in the history of mosses—questions which 
are of more general, if of less scientific, moment, 
than the number of a moose’s teeth or the 
breadth of its jaw ; for, as Dr. Lindley observes: 
“ An uninitiated person, reading*the definitionof 
a genus of urn mosses, might suppose that to be 
the tribe in which an approach to the animal 
creation most nearly takes place. Unacquainted 
with the exact meaning of the Latin words em- 
ployed by bryologists, he might understand by 
the peristomium, a jaw, by the calpytra, a night 
cap, and by the struma, a kind of goitre; and 
when he saw that teeth belonged to this jaw, he 
would naturally conclude that it was really ® 
vegeto-animal of which he was reading.” It is 
quite true that botany is much disfigured by 


terms borrowed from the animal kingdom; but . 


there appears to be no special reason for singling 
out Muscology as faulty in this respect ; in writ- 
ing the above remark, the author did not perhaps 
recollect that his own favorite order, the orchids, 
have “lips,” and “horns,” and_“ beaks; that 
the “ lips’? are “ moveable’’ and irritable,” 
and catch flies, and that these flowers are them- 
selves likened in botanical books to bees, and 


' flies, and men, and spiders, and butterflies, and 
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toads, and all other creeping and flying things. 
The most important relationship which mosses 
bear to man, in an economical point of view, is 
closely connected with the office they perform 
in the economy of nature. Wherever there 
is a superabundance of moisture the mosses 
appear, chiefly species of Sphagnum, and peat 
js the result of their death and decay. This is 
an important article of fuel in the northern parts 
of our island, where coal is absent, as well as in 
many parts of Ireland. And from the forma- 
tion of peat by the growth of mosses, it may be 
reasoned that, in like manner, the mosses prob- 
ably played an important part in pre-human 
times, in the deposit of material now known as 
coal. Mr. Stark mentions that— 

«‘ Recent microscopic observation on the struc- 
ture of coal from the bedsof that material stored 
up for so many ages for the use of man, incon- 
testably prove that there the delicate Sphagnum 
cushioned the swampy ground and displayed its 
glossy fruit,”—Stark’s Popular History, p. 9. 

Our own microscopical examinations of coal 
have not afforded any direct evidence of this 
statement, nor are we aware that any details of 
observations have been published of sufficient 
value to authenticate it. Mr. Stark gives us 


an interesting account of the formation of peat 


gs: Le 

“ A very little examination of the superficial 
layers of such peat bogs as are in the course of 
formation, will.exhibit the appearance indicated 
in the succeeding remarks. The formation of 
the bog is effected primarily by obstruction of 
streams, by the fall of trees, through extensive 
level tracts, as may be inferred from the remains 
of those found imbedded in them at various 
depths. Several species of Bryum and Hypnum 
are the preponderating genera at first, or while 
the water continues to flow lazily along; but as 
these decay, and thus increase the obstruction, 
the Sphagnum, with its dense spongy foliage, 
soon makes it appearance, and excludes many 
of its congeners. On examination, the first layer 
of moss exhibits the stems immediately below 
the surface in a state of very gradual decay, and 
by tracing them down we find this process going 
on, thus rendering the peaty substance more and 
morecompact as we descend, until at length, 
when a depth of forty feet or so has been reached 
—for some of the Irish bogs attain as much— 
we find a compact substance charged with bitu- 
men, thus showing its affinity with coal. By 
these means a supply of valuable fuel is provided 
for many who would be otherwise very destitute 
ofthis necessityof life. . .. A tenth part of 

é bulk at present existing in our peat-stores 
would be more than requisite for many genera- 
tions, even with a vastly increased consumption.” 
—Stark’s Popular History of British Mosses, 
Introduction, p. 11. 

To be continued. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 

Summer is at hand, and with its pleasures 
will come the daily nuisance, to those who dwell 
amid rural scenes, of hearing the “ soft notes of 
the shot-gun.” Every one who has. paid atten- 
tion to the matter, knows that even crows and 
black-birds are productive of more good than 
harm, and that the vast increase of late years of 
destructive insects is owing almost entirely to 
the wanton destruction of birds, which are not 
even legitimate game. 

“In Japan, the birds are regarded as sacred, 
and never under any pretence are they permit- 
ted to be destroyed. During the stay of the ex- 
pedition at Japan, a number of officers started 
on a gunning excursion. Nosooner did the peo- 
ple observe the cruel slaughtering of their favor- 
ites, than a number waited upon the Commo- 
dore, and remonstrated against the conduct of 
the officers. There was no more bird-shooting 
in Japan by American officers after that; and 
when the,treaty between the two countries was 
concluded, one express condition of it was, that 
the birds should also be protected. What a 
commentary upon the inhuman practice of our 
shooting gentry, who are as eager in the pursuit 
of a tomtit as of an eagle, and indiscriminately 
shoot everything in the form of a bird, which 
has the misfortune to come within the reach of 
their murderous weapons. 

“Qn the top of the tombstones, in Japan, a 
small cavity or trough is chiselled, which the 
priests every morning fill with fresh water for 
the use of the birds. Enlightened America should 
imitate these customs of the barbarous Japan- 
ese, if not by providing fresh water for the 
feathered warblers, at least by protecting them 
from the worthless louts who so ruthlessly des- 
troy them. Unless something is done, and that 
speedily, our insectivorous birds will be wholly 
exterminated, and then farewell to fruit-growing. 
A thousand plans have been suggested for the 
destruction of the curculio, all of which have 
proved worthless. We have one which we know 
to be infallible—“ protect the birds.’’ 

The swallows are the natural enemies of the 
swarming insects, living almost entirely upon 
them, taking their food upon the wing. The com- 
mon martin devours great quantities of wasps, 
beetles and goldsmiths. A single bird will de- 
vour five thousand butterflies ina week. The 
moral of this is, that the husbandman should 
cultivate the society of swallows and martins 
about his land and buildings, 

The sparrows and wrens feed upon the crawl- 
ing insects which lurk within the buds, foliage, 
and flowers of plants. The wrens are pugna- 
cious, and a little box in a cherry tree will soon 
be appropriated by them, and they will drive 
away other birds that feed upon the fruit—a hint 


that cherry growers should remember this spring 
and act. upon. 
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The thrushes, bluebirds, jays and crows prey 
upon butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, 
and the larger beetles. A single family of jays 
will consume 20,000 of these in a season of 
three months. 

The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, long 
bill to penetrate wood of trees, where the borers 
deposit their larve. They live almost entirely 
upon these worms. 

For the insects that come abroad only during 
the night, nature has provided a check in the 
nocturnal barn owls, which take their food upon 
the wing. 

How wonderful is the provision of Providence 
for the restraint of depredators that live upon 
the labors of men, and how careful we should be 
not to dispute that beneficial law of compensa- 
tion, by which all things are preserved in their 
just relation and proportion. 


TAULER. 


Tauler, the preacher, walked, one autumn day, 
Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhine, 
Pondering the solemn Miracle of Life; 

As one who wandering in a starless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 

And hears the thunder of an unknown sea, 
Breaking along an unimagin’d shore. 


And as he walked he prayed. Even the same 
Old prayer with which, for half a score of years, 
Morning, and noon, and evening, lip and heart 
Had groaned: “‘ Have pity upon me, Lord! 

Thou see’st while teaching others, 1 am blind; 
Send me a man who can direct my steps!” 


Then, as he mused, he heard along his path 

A sound as of an old man’s staff among 

The dry, dead linden leaves ; and, looking up, 
He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and old. 

*¢ Peace be unto thee, father !”? Tauler said; 
“God give thee a good day !”? The old man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes. ‘1 thank thee, son: 
But aii my days are good, and none are ill.” 


Wondering thereat, the preacher spake again; 
‘¢ God give thee happy life.’? The old man smiled; 
‘¢] never am unhappy.” 

Tauler laid 
His hand upon the stranger’s coarse gray sleeve ; 
*¢Tell me, O father, what thy strange words mean. 
Surely man’s days are evil, and his life . 
Sad as the grave it leads to.’’ “ Nay, my son, 
Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs ; for shadow as for sun, 
For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is ; 
And that which is not, sharing not His life, 
Is evil only as devoid of good. 
And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to His will, 
And calm trust in the holy Trinity 
Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty Power.” 


Silently wondering, for a little space, 

Stood the great preacher; then he spake as one 

Who, suddenly grappling with a haunting thought 
Which long has followed, whispering through the dark 
Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking into light: 

«¢ What if God’s will consign thee hence to Hell !” 
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«“ Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, “ be it so; 
What Hell may be | know not; this 1 know 

I cannot lose the’presence of the Lord; 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity : the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So where I go 

He goes ; and better fire-walled Hell with Him 
Than golden-gated Paradise without.”’ 


Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray that fell on chaos, clove 

Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 
Darkly at noon. And, as the strange old man 
Went his slow way, until his silver hair 

Set like the white moon where the hills of vine 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and said: 

*¢ My prayer is answered. God hath sent the man 
Long sought, to teach me, by his simple truth, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never knew.”? 


So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 

The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 

Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 

O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and painted niche, 

Up the stone, lace-work, chiselled by the wise 
Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 

In the noon-brightness the great Minster’s tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 

Rose Jike a visible prayer. ‘ Behold!” he said, 

‘* The stranger’s faith made plain before mine eyes! 
As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 

The dark triangle of its shade_alone, 

When the clear day is shining on its top, 

So, darkness in the pathway of man’s life 

Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 

By the great sun of Wisdom cast thereon; 

And what is dark below is bright in Heaven.” 


J. G. Wutrrier. 


PHYSICAL CONFORMATION OF THE GLOBE. 


It is worthy of observation in this view, how 
singular the physical qualities of the earth, in 
the immediate vicinity of the regions where 
man was first created, were adapted for his 
infant necessities, and the means of the early 
and rapid increase of his race, both in the tents 
of the herdsman and the fields of the plain. To 
the north of the sunny slopes of Armenia, 
where profane not less than sacred history as- 
signs the first appearance of the destined lords of 
the earth, extend the boundless grassy wilds of 
Tartary and Scythia, where not a tree was to be 
seen, nor a range of impassable mountains in- 
tervened, from the banks of the Danube to the 
frontiers of China; and where mankind, multi- 
plying: with the herbage which grew beneath 
their feet, and the herds which increased around 
them, found every possible facility for the rapid 
extension of their numbers in the shepherd state. 
At the foot of the same mountains to the south; 
lay extended the noble plain of Mesopotamia, 
with a natural irrigation unparallelled in the 
world, furnishing the means of ample subsistence 
under the prolific sun of Asia, and teeming with 
a luxuriance of natural riches which in every 
age has excited the astonishment of mankind 
and which all the labor of subsequent ages ha, 
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been unable to exhaust. Had either been 
wanting, the species must have perished in its 
cradle; had the plain of Shinar not offered to his 
hand unbounded natural riches, the cities of the 
plain could never have arisen ; had the wilds of 
Tartary been as sterile as the rocks of Arabia, 
oras thickly wooded as the American forests, the 
shepherds of the hills could never have formed 
the fathers of mankind. But the boundless riches 
of the Babylonian fields gave birth, even in the 
first ages, to those stupendous cities, from whence 
the enterprise of commerce dispersed the human 
race in every direction through Central Asia ; 
while the uniform pasturage of the Scythian 
wilds spread before them a vast highway stored 
with food, by means of which they could pene- 
trate with ease to the remotest extremities of the 
old world ; and where those countless swarms of 
men have sprung from the unlaboured bounties 
of nature, who in every age have exercised so 
great an influence on the fortunes of mankind. 

The physical conformation of the globe is 
singularly adapted to facilitate this incessant 
regeneration of mankind. The human species 
might have been placed in situations where no 
such revolutions could affect it. Impassable 


mountains or arms of the ocean might have 
separated the rude from the civilized inhabitants 
of the world; the empires of the east might | 
have been secured by their situation from hostile | 
invasion; and human wickedness might have 


continued undisturbed in the places where its | 
career first commenced. If the forests of Bur- | 
mah or America had stretched along the north | 
of the eastern world, the inhabitants of Scythia 
would have been chained to the hunter life ; and | 
the citizens of the Roman or Persian monarchies, 
how effeminate soever, might have beheld with 
contempt a few naked savages emerging. from | 
the woods on their frontier. The corruption 
incident to early civilization would then have 
been without a remedy, and the channels of | 
human felicity choked by the magnitude of 
early population. It was the vast and open 
plains of Tartary and Arabia, lying in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the spot where it was first 
cradled, which, in the infancy of the species, led | 
to the pastoral life, and made the tents of the | 
desert coeval with the cities of the plain on the 
first dispersion of mankind. While the wander- 
ing life of shepherds spread the race of man far 
and wide over the globe in the first ages of the 
world, the rapid multiplication of the species in 
the pastoral state prepared, in later times, those | 
periodical and dreadful irruptions which were | 
destined to punish and regenerate the stationary 
part of mankind. ‘The same wilds which first } 
served as a highway to the dispersion, afterwards 
became the channel which led to the regenera- 
tion of the species. When the vices of the 
south called for the infusion of barbarian valor, 
it was not a few scattered savages who answered 





the summons, but Timour at the head of the 
Tartar horse, or Genghiskhan with the hordes of 
Scythian cavalry.— Allison’s Principles of Popu- 
lation. 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 


As there are thousands of miles of railroad yet 
to be laid in this country, every precautionary 
lesson and even hint which the experience of the 
past affords, should be preserved and kept before . 
the eyes of directors and engineers. The most 
frightful accidents have occurred at points where 
the rail crosses common roads. Not only are 
trains occasionally thrown off, and wholesale da- 
mage done to passengers and cars, but lesser cas- 
ualities are frequently happening. There is not 
a week passes in which we do not meet accounts 
of death and maiming, in which not the rail pas- 
sengers suffer, but the travellers in their own ve- 
hicles. There is, in most cases, a certain means 
of preventing this. Wherever practicable, and 
at most railroad crossings it is perfectly feasi- 
ble, the ordinary carriage-track should be under 
or over the railway. The least travelled roads 
are among the most dangerous, because railroad 
conductors are, at such places, less watchful than 
they should be; and precaution should by no 
means be omitted, because a road is little fre- 
quented. The remedy may be easier applied 
where the bridge over the railroad would be lit- 
tle travelled, since it need not be so carefully 
guarded as if it were upon a great thoroughfare. 
The few vehicles which cross would willingly en- 


| counter an abrupt ascent, to avoid danger. If 


railroad corporations now chartered cannot be in- 
duced or compelled to take the necessary mea- 
sures, the legislatures granting future acts of in- 
corporation can insist upon due regard to the 
public safety. 

Where the reform can be reached in no other 
way, counties, and even townships, would find it 
worth while, at some outlay of money, to pro- 
tect life and property; for this is one of the lead- 
ing purposes for which men associate in civil 
communities. Substantial bridges would give 
an appearance of safety and permanence which , 
all railroads now lack. Constructed for wear 
the most continual, and tear the-most violent, 
they appear, with all their belongings, as among 
the most impromptu and temporary construc- 
tions. It would seem as if the builders regarded 
railroads as but a step in locomotive progress, 
soon to be superseded by something faster; and 
that, therefore, they deemed permanent erections 
as much out of place as a stone castle built to 
shelter a pic nic party. Wooden hedges, skele- 
ton-like trellis work, shanty-resembling station 
buildings, and various other insecure and frail- 
seeming contrivances, give a nervous man a feel- 
ing of dread and uueasiness. He sees so much 
that resembles the hasty finish of a rocket stick, 
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that the idea of fire and explosion at the least 
expense to the company, is the thought upper- 
most with him. 

As a step toward a better order af things, let 
us have substantial bridges at railroad erossings, 
and the road fenced in, wherever practicable. 
We repeat, that if the companies cannot be com- 
pelled or induced to take precautions, munici- 
palities may. Something must be done, if it is 
only to restore the wholesome regard for human 
life, which our ancestors possessed. The spas- 
modic indignation which follows a great rail-road 
casualty soon subsides, and if there are only 
one or two persons killed at a time, it is deemed 
an event scarce worth public attention and com- 
ment. This indifference must be removed before 
the risks of railroads can be guarded against. 


PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

We are all familiar with the operation of the 
household pamp; and though people are in the 
habit of talking, and even writing about the laws 
of suction, few of us require to be told that wa- 
ter is obtained from a depth, not by suction, but 
by disturbing the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
—in other words by taking off the pressure of 
the air from a column of water no larger than 
the bore of a pump, or a surface of two or three 
inches in diameter at most. Now the whole 
height of the atmosphere being estimated at from 
thirty to forty miles—(Delambre says forty-six) 
a calculation which depends partly upon the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and partly upon the twi- 
light : and the whole weight being equal to that 
of an ocean ‘from thirty-two and a half to thirty- 
four feet in depth, covering the whole earth ; 
and water rising to the height of thirty-two and 
a half, or even to thirty four feet ;—when the 
pressure of the atmosphere is wholly removed 
trom any portion thereof, some idea may be 
formed of the prodigious elevation caused by di- 
minishing the pressure of the whole atmosphere 
upon the tropical seas. But when the pressure 
of the atmosphere is diminished, not only does 
the water rise, but evaporation proceeds with a 
greater activity. The process of evaporation 
cools the air, and equalizes the temperature ; 
while the land and sea breezes which are gene- 
rated in the process are employed in promoting 
and spreading that equalization. 

If we take air from the earth at 79 degrees, 
Fahr., and carry it up to an elevation of two and 
a half miles it will expand, in consequence of 
the diminished pressure, to double its original 
bulk; and the temperature will be reduced 50 
degrees, Fahr.—that is, to 29 degrees, which is 
3 degrees below the freezing point of water. 
From these few facts we may be able to obtain 
a pretty clear iden, of the prodigious amount of 
evaporation between the tropics—of the conse- 
quent diminution of the insupportable heat there 
—of the extent to which that refreshing coolness 
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may extend itself—and some idea also of the 
consequences, not only to the earth and sea but 
to mankind. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ayp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, with 
very little inquiry for export. The only transactions 
were a few barrels good brands at $6 00 per bbl.; at 
which price it is still very generally held. Lancaster 
county extra is worth $7. Rye Flour is dull at $3 50, 
Corn Meal is in fair demand; sales of Penna. at $2 50, 

Grain.—Prime Wheat is scarce and in demand, but 
inferior lots are abundant and dull. Sales of 1200 bu. 
good and prime red at $1 40 a 145; white ranges at 
from $125 to 157. Rye isin demand at 72c in store, 
Corn is dull; 10,000 bushels of prime yellow sold at 
dlc afloat. Oats are in moderate request at 34c. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED.—A Friend, with 
two children, desires to engage a well instructed, 
cheerful person to take charge of his house. To one 
suitable, a pleasant home is offered. Apply by letter 
to Eruraim, Box No. 1923 Philada. P. O., stating 
terms, which must be moderate. 6th mo. 14—2t, 


EMOVAL.—Dr. Samuet Watton, Dentist, has 
removed to No. 175 Pine Street below Sixth. 
6th mo. 7—6t. pd. 


‘HEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 
WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Sireet, 
below Fifth North side. 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 
tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 
Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cloth, 875 
“ce 6é 6 ee “eé sheep 1 Ou 
Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 
paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 
money- ome. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
‘Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of*the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Builington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, is pleasantly situated 

in avery healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Terms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. - 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 
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